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THE VISIT OF ALFRED TENNYSON DICKENS 

TO LEBANON, BELLEVILLE AND EAST 

ST. LOUIS, NOVEMBER 22, 1911. 



By Mrs. Charles P. Johnson 

[The following graphic account of the late visit of the 
son of Charles Dickens to Looking Glass Prairie, written 
for the Journal by Mrs. Chas. P. Johnson, of St. Louis, 
was received too late for insertion in the January number. 
Though belated, its literary and historic merit well entitles 
it to space in the present number. — Ed.] 

Such a truly delightful journey did we have with Alfred 
Tennyson Dickens, on November 22, 1911, and a party 
of about thirty-five ladies and gentlemen from East St. 
Louis, Belleville and St. Louis, whose names you will find 
further on, that it gives me great pleasure to relate the 
incidents of the day and especially to tell of Mr. Dickens 
himself, with whom I had the pleasure of conversing in the 
most informal manner for an hour while en route. 

At the Scruggs, Vandervoort and Barney Store, where 
we had a reception and luncheon before beginning the 
journey, Mr. Dickens arrived very early. "I have never 
felt in such good spirits for whatever might come during 
the day," he remarked. Over one hundred and twenty 
guests had the opportunity of exchanging pleasantries 
with him before luncheon. During the repast he made an 
address so that all of those invited to the reception might 
hear him as it was the good fortune of about thirty-five 
only to accompany him to Lebanon, on the trolley car 
provided for the day by the East St. Louis and Suburban 
Railway Company. 

While speaking, the Anglo-Australian son of the great 
novelist said: "I am well aware that as you go out from 
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here you will naturally be exchanging remarks about me. 
'He isn't much,' one of you may say. 'He is a bit heavy 
in the jowl,' another will remark, and I fear a third may 
rejoin — 'Well! if he doesn't speak better on the platform 
than he does today, God save us all!' I have read about 
a number of great men, and I have been unable to learn 
that any of them transmitted their genius to their sons, 
therefore I shall have to ask you not to expect too much 
of me and not be too greatly disappointed if I turn out to 
be only a plain, ordinary member of society. " 

And in replying to the ovations which he received there, 
and other places where he spoke, he always accepted them 
as a mark of reverence for his father and thanked the 
audiences in his name. 

He had one of those "thoroughly English voices" and 
the genuine accent which made his conversation so agreea- 
ble and himself so likable and unassuming. Direct and 
full of appeal was his manner of speech — striking one's fancy 
because of the simplicity of the kindly man. His build 
was short and stout and his complexion ruddy. He was, 
in fact, a typical Englishman. 

Luncheon over about one o'clock, the ride across the 
Mississippi River Bridge was made in a short time to the 
East Saint Louis High School, where Mr. Dickens was 
presented by the President of the Board of Education, Dr. 
J. H. Campbell. About 500 pupils were in the school and 
as he entered "God Save the King" was played by the 
orchestra. Here, Mr. Dickens made an interesting address 
to the students advising them to make the most of their 
advantages and opportunities, saying that "a man without 
an education in the present day is like a ship without a 
rudder." 

When everyone was made comfortable on the special car 
4 'The Bluffs," which was profusely festooned with ferns 
and flowers, we were off for Lebanon and the Looking 
Glass Prairie, where Dickens, the elder, had visited in 
1842, the object of this trip being to take the son over the 
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same route, practically, as that gone over by his father, 
and show him what improvements had been made since 
then. The method of travel was found to be a wonderful 
advance over the old way. 

Mr. Dickens was most entertaining in his talk about his 
family. His wife's death occurred when his daughters, 
Kathleen and Violet, were mere babies, but he did not 
marry again. At that time he owned an extensive ranch 
in Australia, but soon after was unfortunate in investments 
and lost his property. The day before his wife's death, 
she had driven over to a neighboring ranch to call for a 
young girl to spend the night with her, and on returning 
found a man lying in the road who had died of heart disease. 

This accident made such a deep impression on her that 
in her distress she walked the floor all night, and on driving 
the little girl back to her home the next morning, the horse 
became frightened at the same place where the man was 
found the day before. Mrs. Dickens was thrown from the 
cart and died in a very short time. 

Kathleen, the older daughter, is a teacher of instrumental 
music in a Young Ladies' Seminary in Melbourne, where 
her sister Violet, who is in very poor health, lives with her. 

He devoted his life to these daughters and every little 
souvenir, book, picture, clippings of reports of his lectures 
were sent on to them. While he was talking, he unwrapped 
a copy of Mr. Frederick O. Sylvester's Mississippi River 
Paintings and Poems, which had been presented to him 
that morning during the luncheon by Miss Amelia Fruchte, 
of the Saint Louis High School, saying "Keep the box and 
paper as I will send this to my girls to-night, when we return. 
It is one of the most beautiful gifts I have received in 
America." 

He then spoke of Australia. "Melbourne is a paradise 
of flowers and the gardens here can not equal those at home. 
Next to my daughters I love my beds of red geraniums as 
my father did." He glowed with pride and affection when 
he said that his daughter Kathleen often wore these 
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flowers in her dark hair to please him, "where they look 
prettier than anywhere else." 

When the children of the Saint Louis High School 
gathered in their auditorium the day before wearing the 
little bouquet of geraniums as a tribute to his father, he 
thought for a minute or two he would be almost too over- 
come to address them. "In fancy I again saw the home 
of my boyhood and my father working in his flower beds." 

He spoke so confidently of what he would do on his 
return to Australia, and what he would write about, that 
it is sad to realize that just six weeks later he was dead. 

"It is really hard," he continued, "for me to lecture, 
as I am not a literary man — my life has been so busy in 
other lines — but I want to give the American people this 
intimate knowledge and insight into my father's life, 
which one of his closest relations alone could do, and this 
lecture, 'My Father's Life and Works,' corrects the im- 
pression that he was not a companionable man, for he was 
this, indeed. 

"He loved company, and our life at Gad's Hill was de- 
lightful. Visitors were constantly entertained there, but 
of course when my father was writing he did not care to 
be disturbed and was often very absent-minded. Some- 
times this caused very considerable amusement, as on one 
occasion when one of the ladies was about to take her 
departure, he thought he was helping her put on her coat 
when in reality he was laying a pair of his trousers around 
her shoulders. Of course, he joined in with the merriment 
as heartily as the rest when he saw what he had done. 
Again, he would be so absorbed in thought as to forget for 
the time entirely that others were in the room with him. 

"When there was anything droll suggested, a delightful 
sparkle of lurking humor began to kindle and spread to his 
mouth, so that even before he had commenced to speak 
one felt that something humorous was at hand. No one 
ever told a story so entertainingly and, what is not so com- 
mon, enjoyed another man's story so heartily. 

"My father might have chosen what company he pleased 
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and was welcomed in the highest circles, but he was always 
happiest with one or two intimate friends who were in 
good spirits and cheerful." 

"Gad's Hill, on the Rochester Road, is a snug old red 
brick house — quaint too — with a belfry in the roof, a little 
lawn in front, a cosy porch, bow windows. It was old- 
fashioned and comfortable, and yet modern. He often read 
lying down on the grass on the croquet grounds near his 
favorite beds of red geraniums. 

"Often, after dinner, we would have games, one of 
which showed his extraordinary cleverness to great advan- 
tage, this was in guessing a subject fixed on when he was 
out of the room in a half dozen questions. 

"The selection of subjects to puzzle others when their 
turn came was just as unique and masterly. 

"One of the attractions at Gad's Hill was the dogs; 
there were always two or three fine ones which were his 
special pets. He understood their fine nature and ways 
as we can tell from his writings. 

"My father was ever ready, not so much with a jest or 
joke as with sympathetic good humor, so much more wel- 
come/ ' 

On arriving at Lebanon at four o'clock, we were met by 
a reception committee of which Mr. William T. Gray was 
a member. He is 81 years old now and was a student at 
McKendree when Dickens, the elder, visited Lebanon in 
1842. 

At the edge of the town we had one view of the "Looking 
Glass" Prairie and then driving in motor cars about three 
miles out of the town we had another and better view. 

One of the party asked Mr. Dickens if it did not make 
him feel sad to stand where his father had stood so many 
years ago. "Why should it? I am standing in the same 
places almost every day. I never forget my father for a 
moment. I fancy he is always with me, you know." 

The remains of the old "Mermaid Tavern," where the 
father stopped in 1842 were shown him. This was run 
by an old sailor who really believed in mermaids, or at 
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least he said he did. Now a saloon occupies that part of 
the building which is still standing. 

Just at dusk, McKendree, looking so sombre and impos- 
ing, was reached and with a mighty cheer Mr. Dickens was 
ushered into the chapel where the townspeople and stu- 
dents were gathered to hear him. Accompanied by the 
president of the college, Professor J. T. Harmon, who 
introduced him, Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens made a 
very touching and interesting address, speaking of the 
development of the country which his father in his "Ameri- 
can Notes' ' had criticized unfavorably. 

"When this journey to America shall have been over," 
he said, "he would write a sequel to "American Notes," 
because I consider it merely a portion of my father's work 
which he did not live long enough to finish. I am sure, 
could he see what I have seen on this trip, he would be 
only too proud to sing its just praises. My father pub- 
lished a few notes before his death which conclusively show 
that he altered his earlier opinions about this country. 
My father believed in a greater future for you than he 
predicted in some chapters of his "American Notes." 
In company with the members of the Fellowship Society, 
I have practically gone over the same points visited by 
him, and I find it all beautiful." 

Miss Sara Elizabeth Edwards, the President of the 
Dickens Fellowship, followed with a short talk about the 
object of the Society. After this, Ex-Lieutenant Governor 
Chas. P. Johnson entertained the audience and guests. 
Governor Johnson felt very much at home on the old 
McKendree platform, having received a part of his educa- 
tion there, and a rousing and hearty welcome he surely 
received. He praised the novelist for his accurate portray- 
al of the country as he saw it it 1842, saying, however, 
that he had come at an unfortunate period so far as the 
social development of the country was concerned. No 
Englishman could then see or appreciate the under-current 
of thought working which later carried the country through 
the heroic achievements of the second revolution. At that 
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time men were living whose names were unknown to the 
world who afterwards reached the highest position as the 
advocates and heroes of humanity. 

Going back to the trolley car we found a dainty supper 
awaiting us which had been served under the direction of 
Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Haynes, with other officials of the 
road and their wives, whose names are also given later. 
Just about the time supper was over we arrived in Belle- 
ville and found that it had begun to rain pretty hard. 
This was about eight o'clock. We were met here by the 
reception committee of the Commercial Club and taken 
to the Mansion House, where Charles Dickens stopped in 
1842, when passing through Belleville. A reception was 
held here and refreshments served. 

George B. Rogers, the president of the Commercial 
Club, presented Mr. Dickens with a set of views of Belle- 
ville and "A Greeting," on parchment, beautifully lettered, 
was tendered him by the St. Clair County Historical 
Society. 

Mayor Kern delivered the words of welcome at the 
Court House, followed by Mr. Dickens' address. Mrs. 
Carrie A. Bahrenburg, whose father, John Thomas, was 
on the committee that entertained the elder Dickens, 
made a few bright and interesting remarks. Mr. Nick 
Perrin was also one of the speakers. Disappointment was 
expressed because Dr. John P. Snyder, of Virginia, Illinois, 
who had met Mr. Charles Dickens when he visited Belle- 
ville, and who had lately written an interesting description 
of this visit for the Illinois State Historical Society, could 
not attend. Mr. James N. Baskett added to the program, 
with appropriate remarks. It continued to rain all the 
while we were in Belleville. With genuine regret that the 
day was over, we parted when our car brought us into 
Saint Louis about eleven o'clock. 

About six weeks later, on January 2, 1912, the sad news 
of Mr. Dickens' death was announced. After an illness of 
only a few hours with acute gastritis, he died at the Astor 
Hotel in New York City, just before he was about to take a 
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train for Kingston, N. Y., where he was going to fill an 
engagement to lecture. In the morning he had dictated 
a letter to his daughters telling them how well he felt and 
happily he had spent the holidays. Mr. Dickens was 67 
years old. He leaves one sister, Mrs. Kate Perugini, and 
one brother, Henry Fielding Dickens, both living in London. 
The following is a list of the guests on trip to Lebanon 
and Belleville, Nov. 22, 1911: 

Mr. James Newton Baskett Miss Isabelle Myerson 

Mr. F. A. Behymer Hon. J. Nick Perrin 
Miss Sara Elizabeth Edwards Mr. F. N. Robinson 

Miss Amelia C. Fruchte Mr. Joseph L. Saenger 

Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Easter- Mrs. E. J. Spohr 

brook Mr. F. H. Thomas 

Rev. D. C. Garrett Miss Mildred Whitney 

Mr. Don Gerking Mrs. W. F. Whitney 

Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Gregory Mrs. Samuel Williams 

Mr. and Mrs. David Harris Miss Jane Frances Winn 

Rev. J. T. Harmon J. W. Reid 

Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Haynes C. B. Booth 

Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Hewitt Mr. E. C. Erwin 

Governor and Mrs. Charles Mr. H. E. La Merta 

P. Johnson Prof. D. Walter Potts 

Mr. Wm. Jones Prof. H. J. Alvis 



